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DROUGHT 


HE looked out at her door, 
She looked out on the plain, 
And all she saw was brown earth 
Crying for rain. 


She looked up at the mountains, 
She looked up at the sky, 

And all she saw was shadows 
Brittle and dry. 


All she saw was shadows 
Where no clouds were, 
And an image of water 
No wind could stir. 
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She saw the hot leaves hanging 
Limp and wind-driven 

On the apple-tree seedlings 
Her mother had given. 


And she watched a man bending 
And straightening and stooping 
Out in the field 

Where the corn was drooping. 


A dark bird circled 

In the hot sky 

And she knew some carrion 
Rotted nearby. 


She pressed her fingers 
Against her head. 

“It will drive me mad 
Before long,” she said. 


She walked to the well 
And suddenly cried, 

For the little peach-tree 
Had withered and died— 


The little peach-tree, 
That in the spring 
Had shone and sung 
At its blossoming. 
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Margaret Pond 


“This land is not barren” — 
She caught her breath 
“Tt bears, but it bears 
With the midwife, Death!”’ 


She heard the wind 

And her thoughts were wild, 
For ever since spring 

She had carried a child. 


And she feared the wind 
That rasped in the corn, 
Lest it enter the house 
When her child was born. 


Out where the fields lay aching in the sun 

The man leaned on his hoe a moment and watched the sky. 
“The rain will come,” he said. It always comes- 

He needs only to wait and know that it will come. 
The rain will come, a tall god, like a lover 

To the waiting earth. 

Rain will come to the earth, as a lover to his beloved, 
Over the mountains darkly, over the sky. 

He cannot rest from her forever; 

He will hear her calling; he will come swiftly, surely 
Over the mountains. 

He will lie like a dark cloud 


In the arms of his beloved. 
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She watched from the doorway 
His endless hoeing, 

Nor saw on the mountains 
The small cloud growing. 


She had seen clouds, 

She said, before, 

And they always went sailing 
Past her door. 


They always went sailing 
White and dry 

Across the hard laughter 
Of the sky. 


She never could watch 
A cloud again 

With hope in her heart 
And a smell of rain. 


A light like glittering metal fell on the fields, 

A light that was harsh and brittle, the color of brass. 
The wind died out and left an empty space 

Between heaven and earth. The climbing bird 
Dropped into the void and disappeared. 





She ran into the house, 
She closed the door; 

She said she wouldn’t be 
Fooled any more. 
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She pulled the shades close 


For her heart’s sake. 


When this storm passed over 
Her heart would break. 


The trees suddenly lifted up their wilted leaves; 


The air turned silver; 


r 


The man, bending with his hoe toward the earth, 
Felt the earth tremble, tremble as one who hears 
The footsteps of her beloved on the mountain. 


The rain came down 
With a silver sound; 
The rain fell sweet 


On the thirsty ground. 


It whispered and sang 
On the upturned leaves; 


It ran like a cry 


From the dusty eaves. 


She heard it rushing, 


She heard it roar, 


She heard it beating 


Against the door. 
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The sky burned fiercely along the black edge of a cloud; 
The wings of rain spread wide across the sky; 
The feet of rain thundered upon the mountain. 


Margaret Pond 
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She heard in the cornfield 
The crisp leaves sing, 
And she ran out 

Like a mad wild thing. 


She loosened her hair, 
She loosened her dress, 
She lifted her arms 

To the rain’s caress. 


It touched her eyes 

That were dry and aching, 

It touched her heart 

That was burned and breaking. 


Her gaze sought wide 
And her gaze sought high. 
She saw the cloud lifting 
Toward the sky. 


And she saw the man 
Was bending again 
To hoe a path 

For the running rain. 


Under her heart 
She felt the child 
Stir into life. 
She dreamed, and smiled. 
Margaret Pond 
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LOST QUARRY 


The tall trees have been in my heart all day, 
And the snow crusted over the rusty needles, 
And the cold high stars, 
And daylight stealing up softly 
To thrust a gray nose at a shadow 
New to the woods— 
A shadow at last unpursued; 
And the bleak Spokane, beating against its icy bank 
Like the wings of a bird, half broken, 
The blood-rhythm beat of a burial drum; 
And you, lying there, 
Lying there with the sky on your breast 
Like a cluster of camass, 
Sharing with trees their imperceptible breath. 
And nothing, nothing at all, can tell me- 
Not the snow, nor the stars, nor the buried pine-needles, 
Nor the wounded bird in the water- 
Not one can say 
By what black trail you came, 
Shy doe with doom in your gentle eyes; 
Or of what monstrous doubt 
You died. 
Ashley Kizer 
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COU NTERMAND 


Ice, when it forms upon the brooks in autumn, 

Stills their swift feet that ran they knew not where, 
Rendered in stone that were but drops tossed seaward, 
Splintered to vapor down a stony stair. 


Always a song went up from their white waters, 
Yielded obedient to the tug of earth; 

Left far behind, the roots that reached to hold them, 
And the marshy places, for a foreign worth. 


Brooks must lay by the summer song they fashioned 

Out of a doom that drove them bitterly. 
Now it is lifted; silenced is their singing, 
All their swift music made a mockery. 


It were enough that stone should lie quiescent, 
Stone never ran quicksilver in the shade, 
Stone never gathered out of doom a singing, 
Lost now, forgotten, and its dream betrayed. 


UNSHADOWED POOL 


You are a pool unshadowed by cast luster, 

Crystal as air, having no skill to hold 

Skies that are cloudy-petalled, and the rushes blowing— 
Intricate patterns and sun-aureoled. 
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Anne Singleton 


Pools should be spread with design caught from heaven, 


Laced by near stems, and taking the quick bird. 
They should be garmented with far-sought garments 
Lest any come there and find the pool unstirred; 


Lest, at arm’s length, pebble to pebble lying, 
Life’s farthest depths show clear as whitened bone, 
Nothing be water-misted, nothing secret, 

Past the rent altar-veil, the common stone. 


UNICORNS AT SUNRISE 


Some night, after long loneliness and lack, 

At dawning down the light they’ll come light-hoofed 
With gladness, pawing the leafy hidden track 

With forefeet that are slim and velvet black, 

And native of celestial ways unroofed 

Of sun or zodiac. 


Run then, no instant staying, up the hill, 
Hot with desire of his proud single horn, 
And leap to him, the foremost, no man born 
Has mounted to good purpose, and no skill 
Made less than unicorn. 


Outleap the winds. Oh keep no memory 

Of foolish dreams we dreamed of ripened corn 
In barns, and red fire on the hearth. Be free 
As unicorn, that’s but a fantasy 
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Unpledged to any truth, a single horn 
Against reality. 


LOVE THAT IS WATER 


Love that is water, love that is a flood 
Coming and going, silvering the land, 
How shall we say of this, inductile water, 
It shall be chiselled by the fragile sand? 


Water slips lightly, flawless, from our confines, 
Shaped to no permanent feature, fluid as air; 
Though we stand hewing till the sword is eaten, 
There is no lineament we shall chisel there. 


DEAD STAR 


The star that loosed this arrow down the dark 
Is centuries-long extinguished, yet its ray 

Clean as a pin-point, perfect to the mark, 
Shivers not yet to void. Bodies decay, 

Life being put asunder, and sweet sound 

No longer holds the air when streams are bound. 


Only this gleam is fathered of the dead, 

A goblin birth, having no source in heaven 

Nor in men’s eyes, a disinherited 

And phantom thing, that soon shall scatter even 
Its slight and tapered essence, and the dark 
Close down at last over its gutted spark. 
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Anne Singleton 


Preposterous years, held taut in nothingness 
To carry so a futile beam to earth, 

Though night be nothing profited, no less 
Outstare our trivial doubting. Death and birth 
Are whimsies of the wind—nothing avails; 

Yet till its term is spent no star-beam fails. 


NOVEMBER BURNING 


Meadows, the harvest done, the kernelled corn 
Filched for the granaries, are given to flame, 
To flame that fashions of dry useless things 
Brief flowers of no name. 


But in November the gold broken stubble, 

Its sap yet lingering, life waking still, 

Shall blossom in no fire; smoke is harvest 
Of an autumn hill. 


Let be, the bleak long winter, and the field 
Guard preciously its stubble; Jet no shower 
Of April mildness stir its roots to life, 

Let no stalk come to flower. 


Come spring, set torch to tinder, and the flame 

Not hooded now, not clogged with happiness, 

Lift clean its strong bright limbs; let the dead find 
Life’s apotheosis. 

Anne Singleton 
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OUTSIDE 
I 


Divorce is surely a most ugly thing. 

That I should see another man with you 

Doing the little things I used to do, 

Sitting beside you, yearning, listening 

To an artist we have many times heard sing! 

You wore the coat we loved when it was new; 

I saw it when I caught the flash of blue 

That was your smile—you wear our wedding ring. 


Sitting behind, a little to the side, 

I saw your profile lift in all its pride, 

And when convention bade you send that smile 

You scattered shadows for a little while. 
You wanted laws to free us. Don’t you still 
Fee] yourself yet more slave—to your own will? 


Il 


I wonder why you wear to torture me 

The things I loved the most to see on you. 
Today I caught a glimpse of you all blue- 

Not cold, but half green, like a summer sea. 
You wore your butterfly—Fiesole 

Was lovely, when we bought it. And you knew 
That we would have a son before earth grew 
Another summer, greening every tree. 
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That butterfly so blue upon your throat, 

That flower throat so white against your coat— 
I had not known a lifeless jewel could be 

So overfull of choking memory; 

Nor had I dreamed that two such fragile wings 
Could conjure hosts of Jong rememberings. 


Ill 


How odd a trick grows from an absent mind! 
This morning took me to our neighborhood 
And in the street before our door I stood 
Fumbling for keys—for one I did not find. 
My fingers, undivorced, were disinclined 

To quit the search, but in an ugly mood 
Jingled the rest . . . until I understood, 

And tired feet took me on—outside and blind. 


It was for Ronald that you took that key. 
Perhaps you dared not trust my memory— 

You may have felt my habit was so strong 
That I might come some night whistling a song, 
My thoughtless footsteps guiding me within 
The portal where my home so long had been. 


IV 


When earth seems ugly, let me glimpse the sky. 
If all earth frowns, perhaps there may be seen 
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Frances Gill 
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Some laughing leaf the blue makes yet more green, 
A singing lark or sparrow closer by; 

Or long blue wind to catch a sea-gull’s cry— 

A gray-white gull with feathers salty, clean; ) 
Or bare brown-breasted hill-top, quiet, serene. 
When earth seems ugly, let me glimpse the sky. 


“You are half poet,” sometimes you would say; 

Your teasing drove the poet part away. 

Perhaps if I had made more songs for you | 
And fewer gifts, you might have felt more true 

The love that binds my life with bands of steel, 

The love my lack of song served to conceal. 


Vv 


Two years have gone and I have tried to find 
Solace enough to bid me start again 

And build a home to live like other men. 

I chose a girl you know, a tranquil mind. 
And when I asked her, she was very kind; 
Said she would give no answer to me then 
But wait a month or two. I waited. When 
We met again, she knew I’d changed my mind. 


—— 


I made a wreck of things for you, I know. 

My knowledge of your needs was slow—so slow! 
Half coward I, to seek another wife 

After we two have twice created life. 
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For it is true, in spite of what is done, 
That I can only think of us as one. 


VI 


Today I read, in headlines, you are ill. 

A cold long table, terrible and white; 

All your slim loveliness hushed into night 
With ether, knives, and doctors, strangely still. 
I cannot cry, nor tell the griefs that fill 

My hollow self. You felt such cruel fright 

Of sickness. God himself can’t think it right 
To let you die. I will not think, until . . 


Your kind old nurse has told me. Now I know. 
“Yes, yes—so sudden—no one thought she’d go 
W e should hav e called you sooner if we'd known 
Sut when they came to us—poor dear—she’d gone.” 
“It was—appendicitis—came so fast 


But you should know she called you at the last.” 


Vil 


I’ve had an hour with you—so white—-so still 


Frances Gill 


Dressed as you would have wished, in clear sea-blue. 


Jane let me bring you violets; she knew 


How much you loved them. Dear, they seemed to fill 


Your darling hands; I looked at them until 


They seemed to be your eyes. Men came to do 
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The last sad things that never can seem true. 
They took you—I found a sunset and a hill. 


The thought of you of late has been my life. 

So long I planned for you—you were my wife— 
It seems to me Death cannot take you now 
Without my thinking of the when and how. 
I’ve thought I did not love you any more; 
Long thinking makes it stronger than before. 


vill 


Death is a strange slow growth. He proves half friend. 
So much of you I only sensed before 

Is knowledge to me now. Dear, more and more 

I’m facing a beginning, not an end. 

Whence comes the strength I feel your spirit send? 
Jane came on Tuesday, slid beneath my door 

A few of your old letters on the floor. 

Love lives again in them. Where do we trend? 


I’ve always thought of death as very cold; 
Friendless, weak, tired out, and quite, quite old; 
I’ve felt he left us quivering and numb, 
Inarticulate save for tears, and dumb. 
It is so odd to have him seem to do 
Things to my mind that bring me close to you. 
Frances Gill 
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HOMESTEADING IN WYOMING 
Tr he 


Infrequent flowers, sought precariously 
Along the slopes of craters; hills of shale 
Where mastodons had bedded; granite trail 
Of ancient glaciers; gaping earth and dry; 
Rivers too swift; and always winds too high; 
Plants all in thorn; and little beasts in mail 
To hold upon my hand; the mountain pale 
Whence God stared out—these things were mine, were I. 
I intimately lived with fear, and knew 

The feel of toil and tough resolve and war; 
Nor guessed (my scars so regularly grew) 
My back was crippled and my spirit sore. 
Then I encountered gentleness; dear friend, 
I recognize my pain by this its end. 


Dorothy Waples 
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TWO POEMS 


< 


‘NEVER AGAIN” 


« 


“Never again,” I said, “within this breast 
Will Love wage war; never again my heart 
Will be her battle-field. I shall have rest 

At last from thrust of severing sword and dart 
Of silver spear.” . . . And then I raised a wall 
Around my heart as high as Jericho’s, 

Saying: ““Let Love’s battalions beat and fall 
Against us, heart; here we are safe from foes.”’ 


O seven times the shattering sound of horn! 
O terrible tread of Love’s swift sandal round 
My crumbling wall—the turrets rent and torn 
The towers toppling to the dusty ground! 
Beloved Victor, here unarmed I stand, 

With no wall, with no weapon in my hand. 


GOD’S HANDS 


God’s hands, I think, are pale and cool 
As stars entangled in a pool. 


A lily’s flesh is not so white 
As they, nor is the fragile flight 


Of birds so swift. But hands, be they 
Those of divinity or clay, 
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Cannot resist the sharp desire 


To finger flame and play with fire. 


So field and flood will end in flame, 
For gods, like boys, must have their game. 


Robert Liddell Lowe 





RETURN 


Coming back from love 
Is like going back to town. 
Now in murky light 


The white stars drown. 


The moon that trod the dark, 
\ proud white slender dame, 
Hides behind a street-lamp 

A face gaunt with shame. 


Coming back from love 

Is like going back to town. 
But I am city-bred- 
Doubtless soon I’ll frown, 


And as I lift my eyes 


To red and emerald lights, 
Wonder what I| saw 


In star-filled nights. 





Robert Liddell Lowe 


Mary H. Dwyer 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY SONGS 


NEW YORK: DANCE AT FULL MOON 


O thousand stone ecstatic hands 
Upflung and suppliant! O white 
Divine bright dancers, delicate 

And lean, what inarticulate need 

Of man’s locked spirit do you dance? 


Up from the street! Up! Like a prayer 
You reach and leap. Oh, terrible 

The hunger of your reaching hands 
(The terror of man’s pleading soul) 


Up through the broken sky! 


Stone becomes fire. Hands of white flame, 
Columns of stone that mount like fire, 
Strain in a strange frozen dance, 

Change and leap and lick the sky— 
Because man hungers like a flame. 


Dance, plead, reach high! Leap high and higher, 
Divine bright dancers. Leap and reach 

Up through the broken sky. Oh, dance— 

From man’s eternity of pain— 

Beauty’s eternal glorious birth! 
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NO PEACE 


A curse is on man, the curse of his hungers; 
There is no peace for man, no peace, no rest 
Ever on earth because of the gnawing hungers 
Forever, forever contending in his breast. 


Happy a man who could watch without sighing 
The frail brief flowering of the cherry tree; 
Happy the heart that could lie still as a pool 
Before beauty and beauty’s unsolved ecstasy. 


Man and his hungers build the world over 
Nearer, nearer to their heart’s desire. . . . 
(Nearer? Nearer? Never any nearer: 
Man and his hungers change like fire.) 


He builds and destroys; he builds and hungers; 
He watches the sky, his hand on his breast. 
Happy the man who can name his chimera, 
Desired forever, forever unpossessed. 


THE SKYSCRAPER 


Elsa Gidlow 


San Francisco Telephone Building 


What are you building up there so high? 


I am lifting a flower up into the sky. 
Did ever a lily so lithe and neat 
Grow to the sun from a stone street? 
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See how the carven leaves reach out, 

The arched petals curve and sprout. 

For all the steel that holds it true, 

It leans to wind as tulips do. 

It leans and smiles securely down 

On the low crawling humpbacked town. 
Well it may, for it reaches up 

To the sun, and catches the sun in its cup. 


Your lily is monstrous, foul, impure: 
It lives on men who laugh and endure; 
It steals the sun from a hundred liv 


But how it basks, and how it thrives! 
The vividest flowers are nourished on men 
Write that down with your pious pen. 
Let mankind have the gods he would, 

He will find they all need human blood. 
For all of beauty men may gain 


They render the salt blood of pain. 
Man will burn his flesh like a tre: 
If the fire sets his spirit free. 

Elsa Gidlow 








TWO POEMS 


ON TURNING A PAGE IN A UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


A page turns now even as a river that is gone, 
While all time crashes through the tall room: 

A single thought of imperative transition, 
Imperious and whole, insistent of reality, 

Rises like a slow continent emerging from waters, 
And greets time fully with immobile arms, the flesh 
Of those eternal gestures that sculptors know. 

Here slowly a mountain rises, here a cathedral blooms, 
Here cities smile and decay in tired retrogression, 
Like the crumbled stone of some old forgotten wall 
That an unknown emperor long ago struck down 
While hastening with his armies to the dust: 


Here is the crystal tragedy of images that flower. 
Turn a page as a dry leaf falls, forever. 


“Did you sign the card for the Spanish Tragedy?” 
Like a sentence of death he had signed the card. 
And he was gone even as a day last year, 

Even as a river now goes that is gone, 

Even as a memory he had of it, sweeping, 
Sweeping on a raft of chryselephantine clouds, 
Away, as the wind blows, unseen and away; 
While he could have read on a placard: 

“Here George Washington wrote his farewell 
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Address to his army.” (Look it up in the stacks.) 
Further: there is a graveyard not far away. 


(Young girls will get books for you, quietly. 

Have you heard slender feet on glass floors 
Tapping, on green floors whispering away? 

But you must whisper for old books. 

Some of them were published in 1456. 

And centuries more marvelous than thought 

Have sprinkled the bones of yellowness 

On pages a few integrable minds have read, 
Spreading a mystery of eyes from the dust of death, 
Reflecting like needles in your own hard eyes.) 


Whisper for books. 

But time was never known, 
Nor is the wind fading in the thought of skies. 
You may therefore turn the page, like a moment, 
A moment that was the young Christ’s death, 
A moment that was Helen’s kiss (about 1200 B. C.). 
Therefore, whatever handfuls of sunshine you have, 
Devour like grapes, breaking between clean teeth, 
Drink like spring water, high upon a mountain-side, 
And turn the page, forever. 


UNDER THE HEMLOCK IS THE GRASS 


We who have cried aloud without words, 
We who have labored without wings, we may pierce. 
We who have labored over long distances 
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Pat Morrissette 


May fall like snow into a sea of poetry. 


I am a tinker wandering the long roads 

That glide by the shy castles of your mind. 

I am a mender of pans, a sharpener of shears; 
I ring a small bell in your shadowy mind. 


What if there are no umbrellas to mend? 
What if I sleep alone in the road at night? 
I love the sweet stillness, the sweet night, 
And I am not lonely with loneliness. 


What if you do not hear the sharp lone sound? 
What if I fall like mist beside long roads? 
What should I care? Under the hemlock is the grass, 
Under the cypress there is the cool of the grass. 
Pat Morrissette 


TROPIC DAWN 


Dawn, the great flamingo, 
Takes flight above the hill. 

Incredulous, the raven 
Blinks at the east, until 


Bright wide pinions flutter 
Across the granite wall, 
And down along the river 
Rose-stained feathers fall. 
Muna Lee 
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Between river and river, isolate, 

the island dreams on the water, 

moving down-stream with its burden of shadows 
whose thin broken voices, rising and falling, 
subside at last between the still rivers. 


And our days to the thin tinkle of a music-box 

heard from afar, drift between sleeping and waking. 
Before this dawn tomorrow’s Times will rustle in the gutter, 
and the scavengers will gather our discarded days. 


Time here is an unseen river 

flooding an island to her destiny. 

The yellow towers lean against the grey wave of the sky, 
the wind kicks at our days in the gutter, 

and for East and Hudson we read Lethe: 

the island drinks forgetfulness. 


All night the lights before Joe’s Sandwich Palace 
struggled against the stars, 

and at dawn the sky broke over them. 

In the morning there was nothing to remember, 
there was nothing to forget, 

but meaningless cries beneath the stars 

and the city like a candle in the wind. 


Cross-town the unseen river sweeps to the whirlpool, 
pouring the city into the wave of the sky. 
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Israel Fames Kapstein 


This is the real, the only river, freighted with shadows 
murmuring against its stormy flood, 
where Yellow Cabs and henna horses 
and orange lamps wrinkle the water, 
and buildings founder swept to the whirlpool 
beyond the smooth waiting sky. 
Will remain then 
only a few broken towers, desolate, 
leaning above the still water. 


Israel Fames Kapstein 
SNOWSTORM 


All through the night I could not sleep for waking 
At every pleading of the wind’s distress, 

And hearing cedars breaking, breaking, breaking, 
Heaped with too much of crystal loveliness. 

Along the lane they knelt like nuns in prayer, 
Like rosaries they told the hours of night; 

And still the snow’s white petals thundered there 
Like dust of meteors quivering and white. 


How could I sleep with so much beauty falling, 
A rain of stars upon the frozen ground, 

The night wind hungry as a wolf, and calling 
For shelter that is sought but never found 

I who have seen how snowflakes break apart 
The cedar boughs, as beauty breaks the heart! 


Daniel Whitehead Hicky 
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You were strayers in Palestine. 

Out of the empty desert you came 

with the wakefulness of the thief upon the sleeping, 
with the sword upon the swordless, 

and strangled with the noose of thirst the cities. 


You divided your own house; your two nations had 
ever a tooth upon each other’s sinew. 

Then the Philistines hewed your borders, 

the Syrian made you his estate; 

Assyria shook Israel from Samaria, 

Babylon whipped Judah down the hills. 


You returned from milky Euphrates, 

from the bosomy banks, from the tents of sunlight, 
to spurting Jordan, the wound among the hills, 

to Jerusalem the ash-heap. 


You built anew with ancient vanity. 

Your temple glittered and your palaces. 
Their courtier puppetry with feud and frenzy 
played the imperial clamor. 


Then lava from Italy, 
the Roman army, flowed 
and effaced you. 


Your remnant was seeded over the earth. 
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In Babylon, in Egypt, in Cyrene; 

on the oases and on the caravan tracks; 

in Scythia, in Spain and in the two Romes 
you set your dwelling. 


Among the nations you knew 
the weathers of inhospitality, 
marsh heat of contumely, 
suspicion fringing you like frost, 
mockery’s wind lifting the skirts, 
Pogrom’s lightnings. 


Patience and ingrowing strength only were your arms. 
The sword was unstrapped from your thighs, 

the king was unheaded from your hosts. 

Yet you lived safe, more than in walled Jerusalem. 


Mosques swallowed the crumbs of the temple. 

The bruise healed from the land. Then the crusades 
fought over the duel of names. Allah, 

He who was Christ, who was Jehovah, 

Osiris, Mithra and Adonis turned 

from the corpses. A desert was in the sky. 

A desert migrated into Palestine. 


But you founded the temple anew 

lofty in your mind; of walls not to be found 
by fire, not reached by battering rams. 
Only the memories of Jerusalem 

could break it down. This memory 
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You domed afresh with myth. You gave it 
your hopes for a priesthood, and forgot 

its blasphemies of tumult and its priests 
with pomp more blasphemous. 


But more nobly lived you now, than when 
your stony princes hunted down each other, 
the shine of swords for lamps; than when 
they bred up, in state adultery, 

multitude of man whelps but no sons, 
multitude of daughters for state whoredom. 


Ah, in their seats see leaner men 
whose almost visible brain 

was like a crown; at last 

the scroll was scepter. 


More amply you lived than in Jerusalem of the kings. 
Your merchants brought you of the breadth of the world. 
You could forget scabbed fields of narrow Palestine 
Nudged by two deserts, their pantings on its neck. 


But you forgot not your little lording 

on shift-short races, possessors but of dangerous lives. 

You remembered David’s generals slaughtering 

(like wild dogs but to fill the air with blood scent) 

their rounds of thousands in the mounts of Edom. 

You thought of wealthy Solomon, and his glory wherein 
you had 

only the paymaster’s hand, for every grace was Tyrian. 
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You grieved for Jerusalem resteepled 

with new faiths, manned with new peoples. 

You envied but their pride. They were your followers 
in mock of mercy. The orchards they cut down; 

the fields they salted; the springs they fouled; 

slaying, even as you did, the more innocent than babes, 
the bridal waters and the earth, on whose carrion 


now lies the desert glutted. 


Oh be not visionary with 
the nearsight eye of pride. 
Your chronicles are bulged enough, 
like mourner’s eyes, with all 
the tragedy of pride. You have been chosen 
given your evil history for this: 
To nauseate you forever with dominion; 
to be among the nations a witness of 
the immortality of peace. For you 
have three times died in Palestine, a nation, 
but lived, a nation, in a hundred lands, 
} ‘] 


unarmed, unprivileged, your forced peace 


your only stren 


Earth is man’s nation, 


Pega , 
Lie f 
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COMMENT 


POETIC PARALLELS 


A SMALL pamphlet, issued from the Lewis Institute in 
Chicago, has carried my imagination off on high 
adventures. Under the title Physics and Poetry, it is the 
substance of an address to the Institute’s alumni delivered 
by its director, Dr. Edwin H. Lewis. With the aid of it, I 
have followed, step by step, the tremendous march of dis- 
covery during the last hundred years. I have watched the 
co-operation of great minds, the outreach of daring 
imaginations, in capturing and controlling the electric 
demon, in isolating elements, measuring the incredible 
speed of electrons, discovering and analyzing radium, that 
“fire that cannot be quenched,” a million times hotter 
than burning coal; in separating those rays of invisible 
light which take pictures through our solid flesh; in 
spectroscoping the most distant stars so that we know 
what they are made of; in netting sounds out of the air and 
broadcasting them as music and speech; and, most won- 
derful of all, in penetrating to the mysterious central 
chamber of secrecy to discover the mathematical formulae 
which underlie and motivate these marvels. 

These wonder-workers, and not the statesmen and 
warriors, are the heroes of our modern epic. Ina long and 
knightly line, from Faraday the electrician to De Forest 
the broadcaster, they have fought the dragon of ignorance 
and served the truth with disinterested devotion. They 
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have pressed on fearlessly, relentlessly, to w hatever goal 
their researches should uncover, accepting danger, loneli- 
ness, privation, the world’s indifference or ridicule, without 
a thought of pause or retreat. Science has had its martyrs 
before our very eyes; we have seen many devotees killed by 
dangerous experiments—enthusiastic pioneers of knowl- 
edge who would not stop at the threat of death. 

“We can never afford to forget,” Dr. Lewis quotes Dr. 
George Plimpton Adams as saying, “that all science is an 
achievement of the human spirit.” And we poets can 
never afford to forget that every advance in science js an 
achievement of the human imagination. In this field 
poets have been plodders, stupidly unaware of what great 
leaps the human intellect was taking beyond their ken. 
As Dr. Lewis says: 

Generally speaking, poetry lags far behind physics in its view of the 
physical world. Actual verse is usually less imaginative than the scien- 
tific imagination. Milton, writing two hundred years after Copernicus, 
was not yet sure that the earth goes round the sun. And surely the poets 
of 1929 are behind the physics of 1929, or they would be celebrating the 
fact of radio. 

Dr. Lewis credits Shelley with a more up-to-date intui- 
tion than most poets give evidence of: 

It was young Shelley who, in 1819, before young Faraday had fully 
turned his attention to electricity, prophesied that the lightning would 
one day be man’s slave. He did not exactly see . . . the power-houses 
for the enslaved lightning of Chicago, but he got the general idea before 
the physicists did... . 

The Cloud is in tune with the best science of 1819, and if Shelley could 
have known Faraday, who was one year his senior, here might have been 
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such a union of physics and poetry as the world has never seen... . .. 
Late in the same year Shelley made an impassioned appeal to the west 
wind to broadcast his thoughts over the universe. . . . 


And Dr. Lewis reminds us of Shelley’s emotional 
history at the time this superb poem was written: how he 
had no audience, how he was “strong for the new 
machines,” how— 


It was really in behalf of machines that he wrote his great ode, for in 
August the massacre at Manchester had made him wild with indignation. 
Manchester, the center of the cotton-spinning industry, could get no 
representation in Parliament. The land-owners prevented it, and 
drunken cavalry were turned loose upon the mass-meeting that was 
petitioning for representation. So, since De Forest would not be born 
till 1878, Shelley had to use the west wind for broadcasting: 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 

Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth; 

And by the incantation of this verse, 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 

Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy! 


If Shelley was up-to-date with the science of 1819, how 
many of our poets are up-to-date with the science of 1930? 
It would be more of an achievement—in fact, in any 
adequate sense of the phrase it would be impossible. 
Bacon could literally take all knowledge for his province, 
Shelley could follow step by step the first gropings of 
modern science, but no one mind today could explore the 
vast domains in which each tiny province has absorbed 
lifetimes of research. No one mind could tread the whole 
ground with the close exactness of a specialist, but the 
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intelligent modern, using his imagination as an airplane, 
can take a bird’s-eye view of the hills and valleys so 
patiently plotted out by devoted students—he can know 
what is going on among those exact explorers, and what 
goals their far-outreaching imaginations are striving for. 
He can catch the fervor of scientific thought and sym- 
pathize with the scientist’s dreams. He can get out of his 
own little world, bounded too often by arrogance and 
pride, into a region so vast, so magnificent, that great men 
are content to walk humbly in discovering bit by bit its 
marvels, content to spend their lives in unveiling slight 
details of its beauty. 

Poets also might well forget their cliques and quarrels 
and emulate the esprit de corps of scientists. Dr. Lewis 


says: 


If you want to know what mind is, watch it at work in this group of 
superior men, now numbering perhaps a hundred. Watch them help 


each other, check each other, build on each other’s work. 


Poets are, or should be, engaged in the same business, 
that of research and discovery; only, their research leads 
among indefinables and intangibles, mysteries of the spirit 
instead of the physical universe. The poet’s material is 
words, and words are wholly immaterial, moving for him 
along the wilful ways of beauty, quite innocent of mathe- 
matical basis. Yet the two types of research and discovery 
run parallel, leading to vast vistas and that miraculous 
enlargement of the mind which is called wonder. Dr. 


Lewis calls wonder the chief object of life, an opinion 
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which poets, too often measuring little dogmatisms, may 
do well to subscribe to, breaking through narrow confines 
to look out upon immensities. 

That a man should ever have been gathered out of the stars to live 


and walk on earth—that is the miracle; and if custom did not lie upon us 
with a weight heavy as frost, we should be wondering about it daily. 


H. M. 
REVIEWS 
A HARRIER OF HEAVEN 


High Falcon, by Léonie Adams. John Day Co. 

Miss Adams’ close study of the metaphysical poets, and 
her steady loyalty to their principles of form and imagery, 
has not deprived her verse of a sensibility which reflects 
her own mind and its environment. By their tone, 
selective austerity, and quality of design, her poems belong 
to the severest tradition of English lyrical verse, whose 
masters begin with Breton and end with Marvell. It 
would be difficult to tell by what means she has safely 
appropriated their outlook, or how she has supplied for her 
own ideas a comparable background of feeling and experi- 
ence. Yet it is clear that she has found her lesson in 
Campion, Herrick, Crashaw, and Vaughan, and that a few 
of her pages will some day be bound with the best of theirs 
as the finest harvest of metaphysical verse. Proof for this 
contention exists in Quiet, Midsummer, and April Mor- 
tality from her first book, and in The River in the Meadows, 
Lullaby, and Kennst Du Das Land from this one. 
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Upon closer examination it will be found that, while 
they compare externally with the Jacobean lyric on many 
points, these poems resemble it most in one essential and 
consistent respect. Miss Adams does not fail to distin- 
guish between the sensory accidents of intellectual experi- 
ence, and the conceptual attainments of the intellect 
itself. It is a definitive line in poetry—this rigid demarca- 
tion between image and concept. In many acceptable 
poets (particularly the baroque virtuosi of the present day) 
it is blurred or wholly confused by uncertain motives. Yet 
Miss Adams’ control of symbolic elucidation and analogy 
sets her apart with the pure though frugal genius of 
Crashaw, Traherne, and Vaughan. It is their comparative 
laxity in this discipline that places Mrs. Wylie and Mr. 
MacLeish in the more brilliant but erratic company of 
Webster, Jonson, and Donne. Even without our current 
obsession by the relationship between recent metaphysical 
poets and their ancestors in the seventeenth century, it 
would not be difficult to go back from the present volume 
to Vaughan’s dialogue, Death, Traherne’s The Praepara- 
tive, Crashaw’s Charitas Nimia, or Herrick’s epigrams in 
Noble Numéers, and to find in them a similar discrimina- 
tion in elucidating (but never disfiguring) the idea by 
means of the natural and practicable image. 

In other respects Miss Adams defines her own observa- 
tions, prejudices, and compromise. With her, the light of 
spiritual asceticism falls on problems of the heart and 
body, rather than on matters of devotional and theological 
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argument. Her observations are on the whole free from 
remote astronomical and supernatural references, adhering 
instead to the city, the countryside of farms, the intimate 
landscape with many of its conventional properties re- 
tained, or the pages of books. And Miss Adams’ com- 
promise is still her period’s, best stated in Those Not Elect: 

Never, being damned, see Par 

The heart will sweeten at its look; 

Nor hell was known, till Paradis 

Our senses shook. 

Even without the dedication page of High Fal. 
reference to Louise Bogan’s recent Dark Summer would be 
inevitable. Both volumes show the intensity, the tech 
nical prudence, and the richness of vital experience which 
give the poems concentration. But even though Miss 
Bogan practices a severer caution, she must be credited 
with greater diversity and breadth. At least fifteen poems 
in High Falcon suffer through being somewhat casual and 
fortuitous. In an art whose intensity soon exhausts the 
vitality of any one image or idea, they duplicate impres 


sions and details, and thus overplay their themes. This 





may be seen by grouping on one hand Acguittal, Every Bird 
of Nature, Lament of Quarry, and High Falcon; or on 
another Sundown, Evening Sky, and Country Summer, in 
the last of which the pastoral introspection burns itself out 
and becomes ashen. It would be difficult to find in Miss 
Bogan’s book as exhaustive a canvass of special topics: 


The Mark, The Crossed A e, Simple Autumnal, and Aa 
The Mark, The C 1 Apple, § fut / and 
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Castitatem stand alone in superb understatement. They 
are self-sufficient, requiring and finding no variation; they 
convert the reader at once to the esthetic or emotional 
prejudice they define. Miss Adams risks losing the 
reader’s attention through elaboration, through failing to 
transfix it by a single thrust. Hardy, Eliot, and Pound 
encountered this danger, Hardy alone by real mastery 
evading it. I think Miss Adams still has a chance to, by 
widening her outlook but restricting her enquiries. But 
Hart Crane and Miss Bogan have never encountered it. 

Natural sympathy has given Miss Adams’ observations 
arareopulence. She has explored the details of rural land- 
scape and weather almost to the point of <toay 8 The 
heraldic richness of these lines from Winter Solstice 1s 
1ivaled only in the fine sections of The Seasons, or in C ollins 


ep: the sun his bier 
rhe sun, the fallen year 
With all the spoil it yields, 


’ 


ir fresh almanach is shrunk and 





I pheasants whose proud tread 
| . 7 - 

Made royal summer fields 

Hang speckled crop to crop, 


And strung before the gamester’ shop 


Che hare stares out with frozen 
This quality, extended within a Pagerndg of greater flexi- 
bility, appears at its finest in Kennst Du Das Land, which, 
with 4 River in the Meadows pt To Unconscionable 


Sound, marks Miss Adams’ nga achievement. Frag- 
mentary quotation would ruin the cumulative beauty of 


[ 2 
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these poems, yet the reader will find that, in each, nature is 
approached contemplatively. The impressions are held in 
immobile suspension. The world is static, as the meta- 
physical observer requires it to be. In no poem may be 
found the impulsive capture of impression (together with 
the accompanying swell in phrase) which one discovers in 
Vaughan or (to take a closer instance) in Mrs. Meynell’s 
The Rainy Summer. Miss Adams’ virtue is of another 
order. She displays the persistent curiosity which pushes 
an analysis forward until it has achieved a perfect distilla- 
tion of the essence of a perception. This is a clue to her 
spiritual bravery. It may be delayed by physical reticence, 
but it attains to freedom in the end. We may take the 
word of Many Mansions: 

The last majority attained, 

And shut from its small house of dust, 

Into the heritage of air 

The spirit goes because it must: 

And halts before the multiple plane 

To look more ways than left and right, 

And weeping walks its father’s house 

Like something homeless in the night: 

For now less largely let abroad, 

Though but the world, they say, is mine, 

I shiver as I take the road. 

In her favorite image, Miss Adams is the bird that 
harries heaven for its highest meaning. But she maintains 
the mystic’s realism, and patience in the ordeal of art. 
Thereby she not only enriches current literature, but keeps 
alive in poetry one of its noblest traditions. M. D. Z. 
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“THE FINCH, THE SPARROW, AND THE LARK” 


The Shakespeare Songs: Being a Complete Collection of the 
Songs Written by or Attributed to William Shakespeare. 
Edited by Tucker Brooke, Jntroduction by Walter de la 
Mare. Wm. Morrow & Co. 

It is good to find all the songs and lyric pieces from the 
plays compacted for the first time between two covers; 
particularly good to find them between Prof. Tucker 
Brooke’s brief and informative notes and Mr. Walter de la 
Mare’s spirited introduction. Indeed, as the editor of 
PorTRY suggested to me, this well printed duodecimo is 
not merely a new edition. It is a new book—it wants a 
review. 

One would like to go even further and say that the 
poetry it contains is new poetry. In quite an obvious sense 
that is true. These songs belong to the present, not to the 
past. They have always belonged to the present. They 
have never belonged to the past. 

When daffodils begin to peer, 
With heigh! the doxy, over the dale, 
Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year; 
For the red blood reigns in the winter’s pale. 
This is no embalmed April, but the one about to bloom. 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 


Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude— 


is the wind at one’s window and the slander on the lips of 


one’s friends. 
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How can a writer three centuries dead seem so immedi- 
ate? Perhaps because he never wrote at all, but rather 
felt in words. Or less elliptically, because he never valued 
the gestures and properties of writing per se. After the 
manner of very great and very small spirits alike, he stood 
in no awe of art. His muse could not tempt him to follow 
her into the classic atmosphere where much that is human 
in a man dies; therefore the goddess turned and allowed 
herself to be led willy-nilly into the labyrinth of life itself— 
into snow and sunlight, the reek of the city and the ragged 
treshness of the countryside; into haystacks, tramcars, 
speakeasies, hall-bedrooms or their Elizabethan equiva- 
lents. In his own land he loved her and kept her alive. 
Lacking so many things that marked his fellows—the lyric 
grace of Carewe and Suckling, the sensibility of Jonson, 
the elegance of Fletcher, the passionate introspection ot 
Donne—he preserved the one thing none would have 
thought to envy him: his realism, his delicious adjacency 
to earth. 

His songs—written mostly in answer to the exigencies 
of a context—are no more than the idle striking of chords 
across strings. But they show the superb range and 
timbre of the instrument—their notes are as various as 
those of the birds in Bottom’s ditty: 

The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, 
The plain-song cuckoo gray. 
Modern they are—sometimes as the poetry of Mr. Joseph 
Moncure March is modern: 
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The master, the swabber, the boatswain and I, 
The gunner and his mate, 

Lov’d Mall, Meg, and Marian and Margery, 
But none of us car’d for Kate; 
For she had a tongue with a tang, 
Would cry to a sailor, “Go hang! 

She loved not the savour of tar nor of pitch, 

Yet a tailor might scratch her where’er she did itch: 
Then to sea, boys, and let her go hang. 


Often phonetically modern, with the rich Atticism ot 
phrase some of our first poets cultivate: 
Therefore the earth, fearing to be o’erflow’d, 
Hath Phetis’ birth-child on the heavens bestow’d: 
Wherefore she does, and swears she’ll never stint, 
Make raging battery upon shores of flint. 
Modern, as to certain rhythms, with the urgent outcry of 
which ragtime creates an illusion: 


Take, O take those lips away— 


Yet how free from any crippling consciousness of being 
vernacular or of being literary! How much more “modern’ 
than it is possible to be today! Others will make songs out 
of newer symbols, finer emotions, more scientific know]- 
edge. Shakespeare made songs out of the sheer sound of 
syllables: 
How should I your true love know 
From another one? 
By his cockle hat and staff, 
And his sandal shoon. 


Others, in turn, will give momentarily fresh patterns to the 
world by imprinting it with the matrices of their minds. 
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He saw no pattern to anything; he saw the thing itself. 
With a word or two he could bring even death to life: 
Full fathom five thy father lies: 
Of his bones are coral made; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes; 
Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 

Enough! It is an impertinence, though an irresistible 
one, to write about poetry, and chiefly so in the instance 
of Shakespeare. Of the present collection, only one in- 
felicity need be noted; I refer to the annotator’s comment 
where he attributes Orpheus with His Lute to Fletcher, and 
goes on to say that “it has all the marks of that fluent but 
superficial poet.”” One blushes for Professor Brooke. Not 
that it matters who wrote the poem—what matters is that 
it is probably the most perfect lyric ever written. 

George Dillon 


FOSTER DAMON’S SECOND BOOK 


Tilted Moons, by S. Foster Damon. Harper & Bros. 

Mr. Damon’s exceptionally impressive work on Blake, 
and his scholarly and superbly competent essays on other 
literary subjects, lead one to expect more, perhaps, of his 
poetry than one is likely to find in it. The present collec- 
tion contains some very early pieces, and one assumes that 
the arrangement is in general roughly chronological, for 
the wavering meters of the first part of the book tend to 
become more sure of themselves farther on. But through- 
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out there is too great slowness of movement and a too 
great laxity of statement. Occasionally Mr. Damon 
seems to suspect his weakness and sets out rather violently 
to remedy it. The result is a kind of highly ingenious 


intellectual doggerel, as in Image and After-image: 
But look!—wavering from my ankles, 
The scattered image of myself 
Flaps and bulges incomplete; 
Knees knock and bandy, head swells to rings, 
Corrupting the surface of the sea 
With visionary anatomy 
In most un-Greek foreshortenings; 
While bits of sun skip round its head, 
Dancing nimbly, higher and higher, 
As though the summer ocean bred 
Enormous fleas of white fire. 
The fleas are charming, but the line is arbitrary and in- 
sensitive; it has no genuine poetic life. 

In Family Portrait, Mr. Damon has found a subject that 
lends itself more naturally to epigrammatic treatment, and 
this sort of verse is not amiss; also, in the latter poem, the 
verse is better controlled. Family Portrait is probably the 
best poem in the book; it has discreet wit, social and 
historical atmosphere, and poetic verve. For example: 

Aunt Clarissa was not wanted. 

She knew it well, but still undaunted 
Rode up to Boston, and brought back 
With shocking evidence of her lack 
Of what the family called taste) 

A portrait of her, powdered, laced 
Firm in her most expensive dress, 
And not one hint of loveliness! 
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—Unless perhaps you did not mind her 
But looked away, and saw behind her 

A purple curtain (decorated 

With arms not quite authenticated 
Looped back upon a marble column 

To show an ocean dim and solemn. 

But the painter had no painter’s tact: 

He was, unfortunately, exact; 

Her mouth was shrill and proud and vexed 
You knew just what she would say next. 

Fuly, a more purely lyrical and somewhat Parnassian 
piece about a water-lily and a statue in a garden, is almost 
as good. It is a trifle slow, but is measured and even in 
movement and is very effective as a whole. Too often, in 
the remainder of the book, Mr. Damon treats his material 
in terms of a rather arbitrary allegory and obscures the 
specific issues; and his allegory has the additional mis- 
fortune of having been worn pretty thin before he found 
it—there is rather too much of peacocks, moonlight on 
marble, and soon. In spite of the faults, the book is worth 
keeping and reading, and the best poems may be with us 
for a reasonably long time. Yvor Winter: 

NOBLE TALES 
New Legends, by Hervey Allen. Farrar & Rinehart. 
N 9%) ) 

The attitude of a stubbornly individualistic poet is re- 
vealed in part when one reads these passages from a poem 
called Predicament: 


Must the habit of the mole 
Undermining root and bole 
Lose the vision of the whole. . . 
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Till a world of separate things 
Stills imagination’s wings, 
Kills the bird before it sings? 


Here Hervey Allen betrays his impatience with the trivia 
of composition. Contrasting sharply against scores of 
skilful shallow poetasters, the author of New Legends is 
revealed as a man whose depth of heart and breadth of 
mind overshadow prosodic lapses which would prove the 
brief damnation of a poet with less to impart. 

I do not mean to infer that his technique is not usually 
good or often distinguished, but rather that he permits 
himself short or long lines in an otherwise strict pattern; 
false rhymes; accentual distortions; and a general amor- 
phousness whenever more scrupulous discipline might im- 
pede the direct communication of his message. 

Yet, in spite of its offenses against the niceties of 
prosody, I am possessed of a rugged conviction that New 
Legends is one of the few vitally important books of poetry 
published in America in our time. That, as the foregoing 
comment doubtless betrays, is the confession of one whose 
personal stylistic theories are dismally puristic. 

All of the poems in New Legends betray a consistent 
philosophic attitude, in which inheres the vital importance 
to which I refer. The longest poem, Sarah Simon, receives 
this attitude’s fullest and most specific expression. Allen 
is a wiser, because a pragmatic, Rousseau. His poetry is a 
plea for earthy society; but because he has experienced 
the wide gamut of contemporary living, his theories are 

it 


r 


not spindri 


on the wind. His primitive life is not a 
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Chateaubriand idyl of innocent sauvages. It is rugged and 
vital and real: the old dramatic situation of man in the 
midst of capricious natural forces which sustain him when 
they are friendly and provoke him to heroism when they 
are not. Its basic message is a plea for the most conspic- 
uous feature of many that we have lost to the growth of 
cities and the wry triumph of transportation: autochtho- 
nous soil for the roots of the spirit to grasp and call their 
own. 

Sarah Simon is a parable of the finest sort, a story with 
absolute validity aside from the symbol. In fifty pages of 
blank verse the poet limns the native wife of an island 
fisherman who sailed out— 

To play with Hurricanoe’s progeny. 

Out of her careless arms a squall leaped down, 

Whistling from cloudy cheeks, and when he passed, 

The faithful sea-dog Simon followed him, 

And Sarah was a widow, suddenly. 
She was left with nothing but land, a half-finished house, 
and two strong hands. From this penurious beginning she 
built a life which drew upon immediate acres of sea and 
shore for every sustenance and protection. She roofed 
her house with sandstone tiles, affixed with copper nails 
from driftwood. She ate sea food until her garden yielded. 
She wove cloth and fashioned gourds into vessels. 

Her new mate she seized from the maw of the hurricane; 
when the storm subsided she rescued James Trevlock, 
Cornishman, from a reef, nursed him to health, and took 
him for lover. Later the sea reclaimed him, and she was 
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left with his half-breed children and life to begin anew, 


despite chests of baubles from his several voyages. So 
Sarah grew, rooted to her patch of soil. Her children were 
weaned away by the civilized settlements; and she re- 
mained, titanic, unperturbed, shaming their small preten- 
sions. After reading the scene of their vicious scramble for 
her broken string of pearls, I found my mind dwelling upon 
Lear and the apex of the Medea. 

So Sarah was left as she had started, with land and two 
strong hands, triumphant over effete offspring. They 
died, and she lived on past her ninetieth year, telling time 
by the lives of successive dogs. We see her at the end, 
with her little light glowing not far from the modern 
lighthouse . 

And some men think that when the seasons run, 
As run they will in cycles, and the tide 

Sweeps back again, imperial lighthouses 

Will go the way imperial things do go. 

When owls above their shattered lenses flit, 
When pharos, camp, and theater are still, 

Then from such lights as Sarah’s will stream out 
A glow to welcome tired fishers home 

Or toilers from the twilight-misty fields; 

After the kings and cities have their will, 

After the long streets shiver and grow still, 
When traceries of cellars mock the moon 

A lamp upon the cottage window-sill. 

I recall no other recent use of the drama of triumph in 
tragedy that deserves space upon the same shelf with 
Sarah Simon. The other poems in this book suffer by 
comparison with it. The Isle of Horses, a brief narrative, 
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moves splendidly to an obscure climax which is disappoint- 
ing despite distinction of lines. Epithalamium makes me 
think of a Botticelli writing with the pen of Keats, as if 
Primavera had provided inspiration for a portion of 
Endymion. Descent into Hades, a narrative about half the 
length of Sarah Simon, is a curious (and to me unsuccess- 
ful) prosodic experiment in consistently underfreighted 
lines: seven syllables where the norm is eight. The total 
effect is what might be expected—a halting listlessness. 
Several of the shorter poems, notably The Starling and 
the Magpie, have a wistful gentle loveliness that contrasts 
strangely and graciously with the powerful narratives. 
Bravery and tenderness both have fallen upon parlous 
times; but their juxtaposition remains the measure of a 
fullness of living that we may well try to regain. 
Alexander Laing 


JEKYLL AND HYDE 


Hell in Harness, by Joseph Auslander. Doubleday, Doran. 
Letters to Ladies, by Joseph Auslander. Harper & Bros. 

If you are one of those timid souls who shrink from 
opening a book of poems deliberately composed about a 
central theme, you will perhaps be pat disappointed 
in both these volumes. They have plot and gusto. They 
will hold your interest even while you are discerning their 
faults. And the second book, at least, is full of eloquent 
phrases. 

Hell in Harness has been published by the Crime Club, 
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Inc. It is one of those rough, tough, knock-down-and- 
drag-out bits of writing which have been successfully done 
by Joseph Moncure March. Mr. Auslander has protected 
himself against hints of plagiarism by a note on the fly-leaf 
explaining that the original nucleus of the poem was pub- 
lished in Cyclop’s Eye in 1926. The name then was Knock- 
out: A Fragment, a fact which seems to leave the explana- 
tion to Mr. March. At any rate the language of the gang- 
ster is here—classified, defined, and carefully, if somewhat 
stickily, mixed into a batter. 

The story of the downfall, and final electrocution of 
“The Kid” is in itself moving. But the whole atmosphere 
is so self-consciously depraved that Mr. Auslander must 
have been holding his nose while he wrote. He should not 
have allowed the squeamishness of a Harvard man to 
appear in the words of “The Kid,” who knew no better 
life than that of the gutters and should have been more 
matter-of-fact about it. The final tale of the electric 
chair, the priest giving shrill absolution, and the yeasty 
faces of the onlookers would be better in prose. As it is, 
finding a rhyme causes many a false note, and the impres- 
sion becomes one of haste and carelessness. 

Letters to Ladies is another matter. Among the in- 
dividual poems there are failures and successes, but the 
successes are distinguished by the beauty and aristocracy 
of their language. Mr. Auslander at his best attains a sort 
of medieval splendor of sound. 4 Letter to Emily Dickinson 


yresents us with one resounding phrase after another: 
5 | 
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Dear gentle daily household nun 

Announcing sunset and the sun. 

Self-shorn, self-kerchiefed, self-restored 

Unto the enigmatic Lord: 

Flying from a sulphurous God 

To the Pearl Presence in the pod; 

Striking from a rock that Moses 

Never knew, the blood of roses; 

Scaling Sinais with a noun 

And in some black verb plunging down. .. . 

The meters of these “letters” are for the most part 
adapted to their subjects, the only exception, perhaps, 
being the Sappho letter, which seems too languorous for 
the Greek. This one, however, contains some of the most 
sensuously beautiful lines in the book— 

Could you leave for him 

Andromeda’s little foot curled like a cloud 

All silver over the croup of Pegasus? 

Leave the full moon that made a sleepless flam 
Of Lesbos and the temples glimmering 

Upon the polished beach under the night 
Inestimable and naked, under the acres 

Of the ripe stars and lucid Pleiades? 

The letter to Amy Lowell seems hampered by too close 
a knowledge of its subject. There are no such opportuni 
ties here for the imagination to surround itself with bar 
baric colors as in Lot’s Wife, though in reality Miss Lowell 
was undoubtedly the more colorful of the two ladies. 
Lot’s Wife reveals Mr. Auslander as a plot-maker of 
ability, though the motives he manufactures for her dis- 
astrous backward look would surprise the heroine of his 
tale. Fessica Nelson North 
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The Life of Alice Meynell 
THE LIFE OF ALICE MEYNELL 


Alice Meynell: A Memoir, by Viola Meynell. Scribner’s. 

Seldom does a memoir record an artist’s life and work 
with surer felicity than that revealed in this biography of 
Alice Meynell by her daughter. Viola Meynell here carries 
out a project originally consigned to her brother Everard. 
The cool precision and sophistication of her own style— 
already apparent to discriminating readers in her novel, 
A Girl Adoring, in her short stories, Young Mrs. Cruse, and 
in her infrequent verses—make her a fitting biographer 
for her mother. Without attempting a real critical survey, 
she has laid before us the simple chronicle of a beautiful 
life. When we say that she does not fail to capture the 
elusive spiritual charm of that life, or to define with scru- 
pulous accuracy the motives underlying her mother’s prose 
and verse, we are giving her the praise she deserves for not 
having fallen short of Alice Meynell’s high ideal of spiritual 
and esthetic integrity. 

Mrs. Meynell’s life covered seventy years of change and 
disruption in the modern world, yet in spite of her concern 
about public affairs and her friendship with scores of men 
and women, she remained securely cloistered in a sanc- 
tuary of herown. With her husband, Wilfrid Meynell, she 
governed an honored home in London, winning the homage 
of Meredith, Patmore, and Francis Thompson, and be- 
coming in her middle and old age a veritable priestess in 
contemporary English literary life. Long years of steady 
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work in journalism never compelled her to violate the honor 
of hercraft. Her exquisitely chiselled prose, as well as her 
sonnets and lyrics, retains from first to last the imprint of 
her austere intellectual dignity. Emotional color is present 
sufficiently to keep her songs alive,and as we read her work 
now, with its combination of human insight and fastidious 
scholarship, we see the stamp of classical permanence upon 
it. Her poetic style scarcely changed through fifty years 
of practice. Too severely disciplined to achieve true 
verbal spontaneity, and, especially in later years, tox 
rigidly aphoristic, her poems nevertheless stand next to 
Emily Bronte’s, Christina Rossetti’s and Mrs. Browning’s, 
as the finest verse written by women in England. Her re- 
ligion, her domestic loyalty, and her devotion to the art 
and genius of English poetry gave her essays and poems 
their chief themes. Ordinarily she is regarded as a writer 
of frugal inspiration, but, although the body of her verse is 
small, her prose essays and studies bulk very large. 

Miss Meynell discusses all phases of her mother’s work 
in its personal aspects; her critical method is informal and 
does not aim to be systematic or fully inclusive. A more 
detached scholarship will produce, sometime in the future, 
a closer investigation of Mrs. Meynell’s position as poet 
and prose writer; but no other book will rival this memoir 
in portraying a devoted woman who won the reverence of 
her family and of literary society alike—mistress of a 
dedicated house, loyal adherent to her faith, and indisput- 
ably a rare character. M. D. Z. 
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NEWS NOTES 


The poems of Gerard Manley — are at length to appear in a 
popular e which will be issued by the Oxford University Press 
early in May. The limited edition brought out in 1918 by Robert 
Bridges (in whose hands the Jesuit poet left his manuscripts) has long 
been out of print, and consequently Hopkins’ poems remain compar- 
atively unknown. In April the Oxford Press will also publish a Life of 
Gerard Manle - pkins by a Father Lahey, and it has arranged for a 
limited editior A Vision of the Mermaids, a prize poem written by 
Hopkins in 1862 ‘a hitherto available only in small fragments. Hopkin 
poems are unquestionably works of genius in the originality of their 
metrics and sound-values. His influence on contemporary verse must be 
reckoned with in any full account of recent English literature. 

One of the most beautifully printed books in many years is the special 
limited edition of Robert Bridges’ Testament of Beauty, brought out by 
the American Branch of the Oxford University Press. The typography 
has been designed by William Edwin Rudge, whose title-page especially 
merits high praise. The boards of the bindin 
marbleized p 








ling are covered with the 
aper manufactured by a — process recently re-dis- 

covered by Douglas Cockerell. Altogether, the volume is a production of 
great richness. The poem will be reviewed soon in Poetry. 

We rejoice that the National Institute of Arts and Letters, which 
hitherto has steadily excluded women from membership, elected Edna 
St. Vincent Millay Willa Cather at its autumn meeting on November 
14th. Poet 











has frequently pointed out the injustice in the Institute’s 
arbitrary restriction of membership to men. It may be expected that 
other women, distinguished in literature and art, may soon dignify the 
roster, At the November meeting Stephen Vincent Benét and John 
Livingston Lowes were also elected to mem bership. 

George Edward Woodberry, for many years professor of Comparative 
Literature at Columbia University, died in January at his home in 
Beverly, Mass. Prof. W a ack lished many volumes of essays and 
studies in English literature, many series of informal papers, and a 
number of books of verse, of which The Flight and The Roamer were com- 
paratively recent. To the Collected Poems of Rupert Brooke he con- 
tributed a prefatory memoir. He was much beloved by his students, who 


one and all remember him as a most inspiring teacher. 
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The Poetry Clan has just sent to its members Lola Ridge’s long poem 
of the Crucifixion, Firehead, published by Payson & Clarke, Ltd. This 
house has changed its name to Brewer & Warren, Inc., these gentlemen 
having been in charge for some time. The firm represents the London 
house of Victor Gollancz, Ltd. 

Mary Austin, in a recent Saturday Review, takes issue with President 
Butler’s conviction, concurred in by Bliss Perry, that “there is today in 
the world no great poet, no great philosopher, and no great religious 
leader.” She points out that the academies of the world have always 
been of that opinion, at the very moment when the great leaders were | 
doing their work. “Who knew anything important about Shakespeare 
when he was writing? What head of what School knew anything of the 
obscure Jew afterward known as Jesus?” Etc. 

We are reminded of seeing, in an old newspaper of 1732, a pessimistic 
article on English plays, which listed Otway’s Venice Preserved as some- 
thing to be proud of, but never mentioned Shakespeare or the other 
Elizabethans. Messrs. Butler and Perry need only open their eyes to 
become less pessimistic, at least about modern poets. 

Elizabeth Madox Roberts, whose fine novel The Time of Man won 
international praise five years ago, and whose poems are remembered by 
readers of Poetry and of her book Under the Tree, has written a fourth 
novel, The Great Meadow, to be issued this month by the Viking Press. 

It is said to mark a return to the style of The Time of Man. 

Marion Strobel, who was for five years associate editor of Poerry, is 
publishing her first novel, Saturday Afternoon, through Farrar & Rine 
hart this spring. 

The Williamsburg News, 977 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y., offers a prize 
of $100 for a sonnet on the subject of International Peace and Good Will. 
The closing date is April 1st, 1930. 

The Harbor Press, Inc., of 142 East 32nd St., New York, announces a 
prize of $300 for the best manuscript submitted by a hitherto unpublished 
poet. Each entry may be a single long poem or a series of short poems, 
and must reach the judges before May 15th, 1930. 

The Christian Herald, 419 Fourth Ave., New York, is offering $200 as a 
prize for a Pentecostal Hymn, “in commemoration of 1930 as the 1gooth 
year since the Day of Pentecost and the founding of the Christian 
church.” The contest closes on March 31. 
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News Notes 


The Bookfellows prize of $100, offered in memory of their late poetry 
editor, George Sterling, for the best poem published in The Step Ladder 
during 1929, has been awarded to Glenn Ward Dresbach for his 4utumn 
Threnody. 

On receiving notification that the Nobel Prize for literature in 1929 
had been awarded him, Thomas Mann, the eminent German novelist and 
critic, made a statement that the prize had gone to the wrong man and 
that Arno Holz should have received it. Holz has been for thirty years 
an outstanding poet in Germany. While his work is largely restricted in 
its appeal to Gern 
important continen 





1 readers, it is, nevertheless, to be counted among the 





ul literary achievements of the first quarter of this 
century. Thus far, only fragments of his poetry have appeared in 
English translatio1 


This might almost be called a Western Number. 

Margaret Pond (Mrs. F. S. Church) lives in Otowi, New Mexico, where 

her husband teaches in the Los Alamos School, founded by her father. 
Mr. Pat Morrissette is in the English Department of the University of 
Oregon at Eugene. Miss Frances Gill, whose book Windy Leaf was pub- 
lished by Macmillan in 1924, teaches in a high school at Portland, 
Oregon. Mrs. Mabel Ashley Kizer lives in Spokane, Wash., Miss Elsa 
Gidlow in San Francisco. Miss Dorothy Waples, born in China and 
brought up in Wyoming, is now teaching in Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wis. Mr. Robert Liddell Lowe, born in Texas and a graduate of Baylor, 
is now teaching at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. And Muna I 
Mrs. Luiz Munoz-Marin), formerly of Oklahoma, author of Sea Change 
Macmillan Co.), is now Director of the Bureau of International Rela- 
tions of the University of Porto Rico. Of the above poets, Margaret 
Pond, Muna Lee, Mr. Morrissette and Miss Gidlow have appeared 
before in Poetry. 














Of the eastern poets, Mr. Isidor Schneider, now with the Macaulay 
Co. in New York, is the author of The Temptation of St. Anthony and 
Other Poems (Boni & Liveright, 1928 

Mr. Israel James Kapstein, of New York, has also appeared here 
before. Mr. Dani 





+] Whitehead Hicky, of Atlanta, has been printed in 


numerous magazines. Miss Mary H. Dwyer, of Waterbury 


teaches in a public school. 


, Conn., 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
The Testament of Beauty, by Robert Bridges. Oxford Univ. Press. 
Leaves of Wild Grape, by Helen Hoyt. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
The Compleat Works of Cini Willoughby Dering. Payson & Clarke, Ltd. 
The Web, by Harvey Carson Grumbine. Four Seas Co. 
The Quest and the Temples, by Marion MacArthur Laing. Henry 
Harrison. 
Sailor with Banjo, by Hamish MacLaren. Macmillan Co. 
Bringing Fazz, by Maxwell Bodenheim. Horace Liveright. 


In Double Rhythm, by May Williams Ward. Priv. ptd. from wood blocks. 
L’Hymne Ancestral, by Charles M. Garnier. Privately printed, Paris. 
A Souvenir Selection of Poems, by Edmund Vance Cooke. Dodge Pub 
lishing Co. 
Land of Dreams and Other Poems, by John Theodore Dalton. Knicker- 
bocker Press. 
From a Harvard Notebook, by Thomas W. Duncan. Maizeland Press, 
Des Moines. 
If I See Green, by Tallulah Ragsdale. Henry Harrison. 
Poems, by Erwin P. Lang. Richard G. Badger. 
Vagrant Verses, by Robt. L. Pemberton. Oracle Printing Co., St. 
Marys, W. Va. 
Poems, by Alice Hayden Pythian. Richard G. Badger. ; 
Aspen Leaves, by Elvira Foote. Helen Gentry, San Francisco. 
Doldrums, by Frank Richards Hall and Chas. Beckman Murphy 
Privately printed. 
ANTHOLOGIES: 
Circumference: Varieties of Metaphysical Verse, 1456-1928, edited with a 
preface by Genevieve Taggard. Covici, Friede, Inc. 
The New American Caravan, edited by Alfred Kreymborg, Lewis Mu: 
ford, and Paul Rosenfeld. Macaulay Co. 
An Anthology of English Poetry: Wyatt to Dryden, by Mrs. F. E. A. 
Campbell. Henry Holt & Co. | 
Modern American Poets. Porter Pub. Press, Valparaiso, Ind. 
One for Posterity. Henry Harrison. 
Quill Poems, 1929. Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan. 
PROSE: 
Secession in Astropolis, by Eugene Jolas. Black Sun Press, Paris. 
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New Verse of Distinction 


The RoosEVELT and the ANTINOE 


from MACMILLAN 
Ly 


By E. Ff. Pratt 


An intensely dramatic and thrilling account of 
the rescue of the crew of the Antinoe. It is 
poetry of the finest quality that bids fair to 
rank with Masefield’s “Dauber” for its de- 
scription of storm at sea. $1.50. 


A literary discovery! 


The Devi and the Lapy 


By Alfred Tennyson 
A three-act play written by Tennyson when he was 
fourteen, never before published. It is edited by 
his grandson, Charles Tennyson. In it are fore- 
shadowed the power and charm of the maturer 
Tennyson. Edition limited to 500 copies. $5.00. 


OLD PASTURES 
By Padraic Colum 


New poems from the pen of a 
poet who has set for himself 
the ideals of simplicity, beauty, 
and sincerety. goecial limited 
autographed edition of 200 
copies, $10.00. Regular edi 
tion—$1.50. 


PRELUDES and 
SYMPHONIES 
By John Gould Fletcher 


A new edition of his early 
oems that some critics feel he 
as never surpassed for in 
them he has captured the 
moods of daily life in terms of 
highly orchestrated and col 
ored words. $1.75 
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Special Offers toSubscribers 


POETRY AND THE NEW POETRY for $5.00 


The New Poetry: An Anthology of Twentieth Century Verse, edited 
by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson, is indispensable to 
lovers and students of poetry. Acknowledged by critics to be the 
best anthology of modern verse. By arrangement with the pub- 
lishers we offer THE NEW POE TRY ($3.00 thin-paper ed.) and a 
year’s subscription, new or rencwed, to POETRY for $5.00; or with 
the $2.50 edition for $4.50. 


POETRY (%3.00) AND POETS AND THEIR ART 
($2.50) for $5.00 


Harriet Monroe's new book of essays is divided into four sections: 
I—Poets of Today, II—Certain Poets of Yesterday, 111—Comments 
and Queries, 1V—Poetic Rhythms. 
* Able and searching essays. '—John W. Crawford in N. Y. Times, 
“Sure and sweeping criticism.” —Boston Transcript. 
«Beil antly written . . . Nowhere has there been editorial writing 
on the subject of poetry done with such power and surety of in 
sight.”—Henry Bellamann in Columbia Record. 


POETRY ($3.00) AND THE DIFFERENCE 
(1.50) for $4.00 
The Differcace and Other Poems Including The Columbian Ode, by 
Harriet Monroe, contains recent poems familiar to the readers of 


POETRY as well as a number hitherto unpublished. Poems “beau- 
tiful, delicate, and individual.” 


IO 





Or, add $2.50 to the retail price of any book of contemporary 
verse on the list of the following publishers: Macmillan Co., 
Henry Holt & Co., Harcourt, Brace & Co., Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Farrar & Rinehart, Alfred A. Knopf, Dodd, Mead & Co., 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Horace Liveright. 


You will get the book postpaid and a year’s subscription to 
Poetry. Send check to Poetry, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. 


POETRY, 232 E. Erie St. 


I enclose 





for which please send me Poetry for one 
year together with 
Name 


6 Address 
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Have You Joined the 
Poetry Clan? 


Wouldn't you enjoy receiving six books of verse during the 
year, selected by a group of people who are in the business of 
judging poems not from a commercial viewpoint but from that 





of sheer merit? 

It costs only $12 a year, as the POETRY CLAN is not a 
money-making scheme. You will get full retail value for your 
money. You will receive books of verse that you usually 
don’t see on the shelves of the ordinary book-shop, as the 
selection is made on the basis of good poetry instead of sala- 
bility. They will be sent to you direct from the publisher, 
on our order. 
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The last four books distributed to members of the Poetn 
Class are: 


BLUE JUNIATA, by Malcolm Cowley 
DARK SUMMER, dy Louise Bogan 
GOD BEGUILED, by George O'Neil 
FIREHEAD, by Lola Ridge 


OO 


These books are still available. State which you choose 
to order among your six books. 


Send your check for $12 to POETRY and have a feast of 
poetry reading. 


Tear out and mail the following: 


I wish to become a member of the POETRY CLAN. I en- 
close my check for $12, to pay for the six books of verse of 
its first year. 
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19 Stuyvesant Street 





The $500 Poetry Contest 


The editors of “Poetry World” feel that the competition 
evoked by their announcement of a $500 prize contest is, 
after six months of publication, not keen enough to justify 
at this time the award of prizes of such size, with the sig- 
nificance inevitably attached to them. 

This decision merely means that, considering how many 
(some perhaps through an extra delicacy of feeling) may 
have refrained from competing because of the eligibility 
stipulation that competitors be subscribers, the contest will 
now be open to anyone who cares to compete, with no stipu- 
lation whatever, and that the number and size of the prize 
awards are the same as before. 

Moreover, this decision is by no means a reflection on the 
quality of the contributions that have hitherto appeared. 
They were printed on their merits and are still eligible for 
the awards. The ideal aimed at originally by the editors 
was that the contest should occupy a greater range of talent 
and a larger number of poets. 

“Poetry World” has grown significantly since its incep- 
tion. But in the general interests of poetry and the poets, 
the editors feel that the contest should continue for another 
six months. 


The terms now read: 
$500 in Awards 
ist Prize: $200 2nd Prize: $150 
3rd Prize: $100 4th Prize: $ 50 
These prizes are offered for the 4 best poems published in 
the first 12 issues of “Poetry World.” The editors will act 


as judges. Poems by the editors and the publisher of this 
magazine are ineligible for the awards. 

“Poetry World” is edited by Parmenia Migel, Alice Rogers 
Hager, Gertrude White, Blanche Lee, Jerry Clason and 
Marion Perham Gale; and is published monthly and sold by 


subscription at $3 a year, by 


HENRY HARRISON, Publisher 








NEW YORK 
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